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The ene great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—Thoreau 
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IT'S ELKINS VS. McASHAN 
FOR HOUSTON CHARTER 


AUSTIN 

One of the most unprece- 
dented and politically preg- 
nant bank charter controver- 
sies in recent years has pitted 
a resources group clustered 
around Judge James Elkins 
of Houston against another 
Houston group led by Harris 
McAshan and including R. 


D. Randolph. 
Last Thursday the State Bank- 


ing Board, acting by a two-to-one 
vote, granted a motion for a re- 
hearing on the groups’ charter 
applications after Atty. Gen. Will 
Wilson, the “swing man” in the 
dispute, apparently changed his 
mind on the matter and voted 
with State Treasurer Jesse James 
against Banking Commissioner J. 
M. Falkner. 





have to be broken. In the past, 
whenever two qualified banking 
groups have applied for a charter 
in the same area, the first appli- 
cant has been voted on first and 
awarded the charter. Wilson and 
Falkner agree both groups are 
qualified, while James voted aye 
on both applications, against Wil- 
son and Falkner, at a June 20 
meeting. 

The McAshan group’s applica- 
tion, according to Commissioner 
Falkner, was received by the state 
on Feb. 11. The Elkins group fol- 





Ronnie Dugger 
lowed with its application Feb. 15. 
Falkner says if the Elkins group 
is to get the charter, “somebody’s 


It was, the board members | got to change their vote.” 


agreed, the first 


time in board | 


Both sides want to open a bank | 


history a motion for a rehearing|in the new Meyerland Shopping 
had been granted. Under the law! Center in Houston. The two-mile 


applicants have recourse to dis- 
trict court from the board’s deci- 
sions, Falkner’s position was that 
the board would regret its deci- 
sion “for years to come.” 

For the Elkins group to get the 
charter, another precedent would 





trade area around the center con- 
tained 40,300 residents as of Janu- 
ary, 1956. 


Two downtown Houston banks, 
First City National and Texas Na- 
tional, are sponsoring the compet- 
ing applications. 


The Elkins} 


Banking Board Grants 


group is associated with the for- 
mer, the McAshan group with 
Texas National. Randolph is vice 
president. of Texas National. His 
wife is the Democratic national 
committeewoman from Texas. 


On June 20 Falkner and Wilson 
as a board majority turned down 
both applications on grounds that 
Houston has enough banks. The 
Texas National group thereupon | 
applied for a national charter. 
Then First City National’s group | 
filed its motion for rehearng in 
Austin. “As a protectve measure,” | 
as McAshan told the board, the! 
Texas National group then also 
filed a motion for rehearing. 





Attorneys from three of the! 
strongest law firms in the state— 
Vincent, Elkins, Searls, and} 
Weems of Houston and Looney, | 
Clark, and Moorhead of Austin 
for the Elkins-City National 
group, and Baker, Botts, Andrews 
and Shepherd for the McAshan 
| group—traded arguments bitterly 
lat the hearing on granting the re- 
hearing Monday of last week. 





It is relatively unusual in bank- 
ing circles for two groups to ap- 
ply for the same charter, but it 
has been happening recently. 
| Last year, for example, applicants 
competed for charters in Corpus 
Christi, Deer Park, and Port Ar- 
thur, Falkner said. In each case 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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would be 
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Fired Tech Prof 
Is Not Candidate 


AUSTIN BBOCK 

Dr. Byron Abernet} 4 late 
of Texas Technolog llege, 
and inter ne r to 
be, a candidate for | ffice 
“T’ve never 
running for anythir 
told the Observer, 


be en 


improper 
on this controvers} 


, reasons.” 


Thus, Abernethy 
validity in the 
press stories 
firing this week 
other Texas Tect 
bers. He 
ing hopes of son Demo- 
crats who, searct 


Cates to run for 


also ¢ 


in 1958's races 

firing —and it 

another “Rains 
By “this ¢ 

nethy meant 

his discharge, al 

bert Greenberg 

Stensland, by T 

board of directors ard dom- 








SAN ANTONIO 

The official muzzling of an 
Air Force full colonel at 
Lackland Air Force Base has, 
temporarily, at least, dropped 
a blackout curtain in front of 
a controversy involving the 
nation’s only Air Force re- 
cruit-training unit and, there- 
fore, the national interest. 


Ingredients of the contro- 
versy include charges that 
Air Force recruits in basic 
training were being allowed 
to substitute roller skating 


and horseback riding at civil-| 


ian concessions on the base 
for the traditional military 
calesthenics method of physi- 
cal conditioning, and that of- 
ficers were ordered to en- 
courage trainee use of com- 


mercial concessions. 
The silenced colonel is James 


A. Smyrl, 39, a New Hampshire 
Yankee by birth and a soldier by 
trade. He’s married to the daugh- 
ter of a former commander of the 
French Foreign Legion. For 14 
years he’s been an Air Force offi- 
cer-pilot. He’s a regular (but a 
non-West Pointer) and ordinarily 
his future would be predictable: 
A set of brigadier’s stars, possi 
bly; a cushioned retirement, per- 
haps even at San Antonio, cer- 
tainly. 

But on March 22, 1957, after 26 
months in command, Smyrl was 
fired as chief of the 3720th Basic 
Military Training Group—a 17- 
squadron unit with an average 
trainee turnover rate of about 
10,000 men per month and the Air 
Force’s sole source of replace- 
ment airmen. 

Smyrl was relieved by Major 
General H. L. Grills, Lackland’s 
base commander since the retire- 
ment, Nov. 1, 1956, of Major Gen- 
eral John A. McCormick. Smyrl 





commanded the training unit 21 
and one-half months under Mc- 
Cormick; four and _ one-half 
months under Grills. 


Smyrl’s relief carried with it! His only actions thus far have|Smyrl’s insistence that 
an order to appeal, if appeal he! been to hire a civilian lawyer,|imquiry be called and the 
wanted, only through military| James F. Gardner of the San An-/| Force's refusal, until nov 





_ Lyman Jones 


{— | 


| | 





case on a San Anton t vision 
station. 

Here, for the moment, the case 
rests, stalemated, apparently at 


channels—thereby choking off his, tonio firm of Dibbrell, Gardner | vene such a court 


ability to make public statements. 








Oil Companies 
Fight Tax Bite 


District Judge John Snell 
has blocked, temporarily, a 
Sinclair Refining Co, attempt 
to delay payment of 1956 
school taxes to the Pasadena 
Independent School District. 

Snell refused Sinclair’s re- 
quest to enjoin the district 
from claiming taxes of $576,904 
on the ground the company ac- 
tually owed only $424,397. Si- 
multaneously, Sinclair offered 
to settle at the lower figure 
with the district school board. 
The board refused the offer 
and is preparing suit to collect 
the higher bill. 

Sinclair’s petition for the in- 
junction said the board’s as- 
sessment of its properties at 
$38,205,620 was $7,452,130 too 
high. 

Meantime, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co. had asked an Up- 
shur County district judge to 
enjoin the Gladewater County 
Line Independent School] Dis- 
trict from collecting 1957 ad 
valorem taxes. Magnolia says 
certain of its properties are as- 
sessed far too high and alleges 
the company is the victim of 
“unfair and unequal taxation.” 











and Dotson, and to ask the Air 
| Force to convene a court of in-'| 
| quiry te investigate the circum- | 


stances of his firing. 
| 

(Gardner has requested investi- | 
gations and help for Smyrl from! 
| three U.S. Senators: Texas’s Lyn- | 
don Johnson and Ralph Yarbor- | 
Ralph Yarborough, and New|! 
| Hampshire’s Morris Cotton. Yar- 
| borough, said Gardner, has shown | 
| perfunctory interest and Cotton | 
| ‘some interest.” Gardner quoted | 
| Johnson as saying he believes | 
the Air Force could be trusted in' 
| the Smyrl case, since “we trust it | 
| with the atom bomb.”) | 

A team of investigators from the 
| Air Force Inspector General’s De- | 
|partment has flown into Lack- | 
!land from Washington and else- | 
| where, talked to Smyrl, suggest- | 
|ed he substitute a request for a| 
|“board” of inguiry for his orig- ; 
} inal request for a “court.” The 
| difference is that in a “court” of 
| inquiry, Smyrl could subpoena, | 
examine, and cross-examine wit | 
| nesses; in a “board’’ inquiry, he 
would have no such rights. | 
The IG investigators also told; 
Smyrl, it is understood, that he | 
had no right to hire civilian coun- 
sel. 
Smyrl has obeyed the order re 
confine discussion of his case red 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| military channels (he refused to 
| be interviewed by the Observer 
| his week), but officers hostile to 
| him. have talked freely, if frag- 
mentarily, to press and radio re-| 
, porters, At least one officer hos- | 
tile to Smyrl has discussed the 





However, Smyrl tory has 
been told in detail 








THE MERGER MEET 
BEGINS JULY 30 


About 1,700 del t visi- 
tors, and members of families 
of delegates are pected in 
Austin next Tuesd through 
Sunday for the four con- 
vention of the Texas State 
AFL-CIO July 30 
ings of 14 state lat assocla- 
tions. 


The merged cor 
‘have 14 committe: 
tions of officers w 
at 11 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing after caucuses tricts 
and international unions. Each 
of the 12 districts established 
will have one 
except Dallas and Houston, 
which will have 
Each international union with 
more than 10,000 members af- 
filiated with the new organiza- 
tion will also have 
president. 


In the founding 
caucus choices fo: 
dents will be a 
elected, but in futures 
tions, such nominations 
be accepted from the floor, a 
State’ Federation of Labor 
news release says 


presi- 
tomatically 
conven- 
will 











| General 
i tween he (Jaffe) and General Mc- 


inated,}a member of Tech’s ad- 
ministrative staff told the Ob- 
server, by J. Evetts Haley of Can- 
yon, oh po historian, sometime 
teacher and a 1956 candidate for 
peas 5 on a platform of white 
supremacy. 

Other members of the board of 
airectofs are: 

W. Di Watkins of Abilen< 
ton oill mill executive; Jim Lind- 
sey of (Midland, a daily newspaper 
managing editor; P. C. Callaway 
or Corpus Christi, a businessman; 
Tom Linebery of Kermit, a ranch- 
er; Douglas Orme of Big Spring, 
an oil man; Harold Hinn of Plain- 


. a cot- 


view, a mill and elevator opera- 
tor; Floyd A. Wooldridge of Dal- 
las, a} business executive; and 
C. I. Wall of Amarillo, a gas util- 


ity executive. 


Watkins (board _ chairman) 
Lindsey (vice chairman), Calla- 
y, Haley, Lineberry and Orme 


were appointed to the board of 

the tat supported college by for- 

mer Gov. Allan Shivers. Gov. 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Training Chief Muzzled by the Air Force 


A letter he sent on April 15, 1957 
to Headquarters, Technical Train- 
ing Air Force, of which Lack- 
land is a part. This letter, which 
takes the form of a sworn state- 
ment by Smyrl, is now. an official 


Air Force Document, but it has 
been read by an Observer re- 
porter. 


Here, telescoped from the let- 
ter, is Smyrl’s own version of his 
relief and the events leading to 
it 

“On 19 January, 1955, I as- 
sumed command of the 3720th Ba- 
sic Military Training Group. 

I was relieved of my command by 
Major General H. L. Grills who 


had replaced General McCor- 
mick .... 

“During the time I was in com- 
mand .... (the group) . was 


composed of 17 squadrons, 1,700 
permanently assigned officers and 
airmen and an average of 18,000 
basic trainees. Strength figures 
for the group have at times gone 
as high as 24,000 basic trainees ... 
this is the only basic training 
group in the Air Force... 

“In 1956 General McCormick 
undertook to provide Lackland 
Air Force Base with additional 
recreational facilities.... the Base 
Exchange sought private money 


sources to invest in on-base rec- 


reational projects. One of the 
numerous enterprises of one Mr. 
Morris Jaffe of San Antonio was 


awarded a contract to construct a 


roller skating rink .... it finally 
ended up in a $275,000 investment 
with a 10 year concession contract 
being given to Mr. Morris Jaffe. 
I participated in a discussion in 
McCormick’s office be- 


Cormick ... The outcome of that 


| discussion was that one point was ‘ 
_ clearly understood by all and that 


(Continued on Page 8) 








Let those flatter who fear, it is net an American art. 
—JEFFERSON 


Wir 


ting the national credit for the ci) 


s the Republigan Party ge 
rights program? 


Why ts conspicuoug Democratic 


advocacy of equal voting rights for 
Negroes limited to thle handful of 
long-time Democratic liberals in the 


Congress—Celler, Humphrey, and 
the like? 

Citizens watching thé debates can 
not but be struck by tWo figures in 
the forefront of the fight for the 
Dill: they are Richard’ Nixon and 


William Knowland. 4 
Senator Lyndon Jplnson, the 
Democratic majority I@ader, is fid- 


while Sena 





getting on the sidelines 





We have always felt there is 
something ideologically 
the native Latin-Amerjcans of this 
state scorning Mexicatt bracero la- 
bor. 

The American GI Forum, meet- 
ing in Dallas, adopted }a resolution 
urging that Oriental labor be barred 
from the country and Dracero labor 
from Mexico be limited to proved 
labor shortages. ; 

This is a complicated matter; we 
do not dispute that. We are not in 
favor of Mexican nationals in the 
U.S. being paid lower rates than 
natives of this country are paid. 
This can only serve to reduce the 
living standard of all workers. 

But we welcome into ‘this country 
legal bracero labor under a bracero 
program in which the,government 
(1) establishes that there is a genu- 
ine need for the labor and (2) pun- 
ishes farmers for violating the bra- 
cero contracts which include a pro- 
vision for payment of the specified 
prevailing wage. 

We do nat want “Oriental’’ labor 


obscene in 


A, = al ‘neil ip 


racero 





IN the Republican 


leader in the Senate, makes him, 
and the Democratic Party he leads, 
look relatively very bad to those of 
us who believe in civil rights. 

Che clot of opposition that stops 
or emasculates civil rights legisla- 
tion comes from the South; from 
the Democrats ot the South. As 
long as the Democratic Party per- 
mits that clot to compromise its 
leadership and divert its professed 
program of equal rights for all 
Americans, it cannot logically ex- 
pect the nation’s Negro voters to 
take its platform seriously. 

Phis is true, whether you like it 
and we don’t. 


Labor 


barred trom the country. What is 
true for Mexican labor is true for 
Oriental labor or Greek labor or Af- 
rican labor or English labor. 

It seems to us that it is incumbent 
on all Americans, including minor- 
ity groups, to yield more and more 
of their self-interest to the interna- 


or not; 


tional values of this shrinking 
world. 
We are all brothers. Our needs 


are the same, if our wants are not. 
We are each born alike from our 
mother's womb, issue into the world 
we find, live in it as we can, and 
pass from it. 

We hope the GI Forum and other 
Latin groups in this state hereafter 
will phrase their resolutions and 
shape their hearts to welcome bra- 
ceros who are really needed in this 
country. 

In time Mexico’s economy can be 
improved. We are for that too. But 
in the meantime we should welcome 
our neighbors on their needful visits 
and work to be sure they are not ill 
treated. 


She Lawyers , bg 


An attorney raised an intriguing 
question about the State Bar the 
other day. Perhaps you don’t realize 
it, but lawyers have to join the Bar. 


an agency of the judiciary branch of 
the government, in other words, a 
state agency, and all lawyers must 
belong to it to practice lay in Texas. 

The Bar has obviously closed its 
shop by this means. The profession 
so many of whose members are con- 
temptuous beyond forbearance of 
the union shop have shut up their 
own doors and put a staté-made lock 


on them. 


Every year the State Bar meets 
and passes political resolutions. This 


lawyer we mentioned was extremely 
upset about one of these resolutions 
—the one trying to repeal Marbury 
vs. Madison and the import of judi- 
cial review. But what could he do? 


If you belong to the local Lions 
Club and they pass a resolution you 
don’t like, you can get out. You 
have a choice. 


But here is an official state ag- 
ency. Every lawyer in Texas has to 
belong. The lawyer we know could 
do nothing about that resolution; he 
couldn’t withdraw from the Bar, or 
he’d have to leave the state to make 
a living. 

How in the world did the lawyers 
ever put this set-up over on the state 
government ? 
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Views on Civil Rights | 


WASHINGTON 

From inside the White House 
comes word that President Eisen- 
hower is now firmly opposed to all 
talk of “compromise’”—at least for 
now—on the civil rights bill. 

According to the Capitol grape- 
vine he is annoyed with the person- 
al attacks made by several South-- 
ern lawmakers who intimate that 
Eisenhower is none - too - bright, 
that Attorney General Brownell is 
leading him around by the nose and 
has sold him a bill of goods. 

One of these attacks was made 
by good humored Sen. Sam J. Er- 
vin, Jr., (D.N.C.) and the Presi- 
dent reportedly did not like it one 
bit. 

“I have repeatedly asserted dur- 
ing recent weeks that President 
Eisenhower would not favor a civil 
rights bill if he understood its pro- 
visions and implications,” Ervin 
said the other day. 

The Administration, according to 
the best informed sources, is prepar- 
ed to make one “minor” concession 
to the South. It will seek to clarify 
language in the House-passed Cel- 
ler bill. The clarification will aim 
to allay Dixie fears that federal 
troops will come marching down 
South to enforce the right-to-vote 
law and also the Supreme Court 
school integration decision. 

Some Southern senators have 
worked themselves into a frenzy on 
this issue. But, as Sen. Dirksen (R. 
Ill.) pointed out, the President al- 
ready has the power to call out the 
armed forces in the event of civil 
disobedience and has not shown the 
slightest inclination to do so during 
recent racial violence. 

Erwin suggected that Dirksen 
put in an amendment restricting 
troops “to the use of bayonets and 
(that they) not be allowed to use 
nuclear weapons.” 

Next to the words “Supreme 
Court” there is nothing that infuri- 
ates the Dixie Democrats these days 
like the name Herbert Brownell. 
They blame him for all their woes. 
They insist that for the first time 
there is a chance that even a fili- 
buster won’t prevent passage of a 
civil rights bill. 

And they are right, at least in 
believing that the bill is Brownell’s 
baby. There are lots of other Re- 
publicans who are taking bows for 
it, but the fact is that it was Brown- 
ell who persuaded the President, 
Vice-President Nixon and Senate 


Republican Leader Knowland that 
this should be “civil rights year.” 

The liberal democrats didn’t need 
any persuading. Senators Paul 
Douglas, Hubert Humphrey and 
House Judiciary Committee Chair- 
man Emanuel Celler have been 
fighting this battle for years. But 
they couldn’t get anywhere until 
3rownell became convinced that 
the Republicans ought to line up 
solidly behind it. 

The Southerners claim that their 
real argument with Brownell is not 
over “right-to-yote” but with am- 
biguous language in the bill which 
would give the Attorney General 
authority to intervene in school in- 
tegration cases. He was questioned 
closely about this in hearings of 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

He was asked how he would act 
if a Negro said he was entitled to 
attend an integrated school but was 
being denied that right by the au- 
thorities. “Would you initiate an 
injunction against a school board?” 
a questioner wanted to know. 

His reply did not reassure the 
Dixie Democrats. 

“T don’t want to mislead you,” 
Brownell answered. “I am not try- 
ing to avoid answering your ques- 
tion. I have found in my own ex- 
perience that it is very unwise to 
give answers to a hypothetical case 
of that kind because there are al- 
ways special circumstances.” 

This is the answer that has the 
Southern lawmakers up in arms. 


ROBERT G. SPIVACK 


President Eisenhower _ blinked 
when Bill Knowland of California, 
Senate GOP leader, reported at the 
last White House strategy meeting: 
“The filibuster against civil rights 
conceivably could keep Congress in 
session until October. Those South- 
erns are awfully smart parliamen- 
tarians. They know every delaying 
tactic in the book.” 

Knowland strongly indicated, 
however, that he would be ready 
to discuss a “compromise” to pre- 
vent a prolonged filibuster which 
would tie up appropriation bills and 
other important legislation. 

“But the only compromise I’d 
accept,” he added, “would be an 
assurance from the Democratic 
leadership that the civil rights 
measure would be put on the Senate 
calendar for debate on a specific 


date next January.” 
DREW PEARSON 
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AUSTIN 

Only a few thristy cedar-shroud- 
ed Bexar County ridges separate 
Fort Sam Houston, scene of a post 
World War 1 one-man rebellion, 
from Lackland Air Force Base. 

It was from Fort Sam that, in 
the 1920’s, Gen. Billy Mitchell call- 
ed in San Antonio reporters and 
fired the first in a series of salvoes 
which were to lead him to court 
martial, resignation from the ser- 
vice and years of lonely pain. 

Today, at Lackland, a young col- 
onel named Smyrl (commissioned 
in the service Mitchell helped to 
father) waits as Mitchell must have 
waited after his Fort Sam press 
conference, for a “higher headquar- 
ters” to make up its mind what it 
will do with this saucy rebel, this 





The Listening Post 


Warren Fuller of Nacogdo- 
ches, Ralph Yarborough’s senate 
race campaign manager, definitely 
will run for the State Senate post 
vacated by Ottis Lock. He has not 
yet announced, but has told friends 


he “definitely is in” the race. 


Martin Dies, Jr., has told 
Texans in Washington that his fa- 
ther, Rep. Martin Dies, had _ re- 
ceived little or no response to sev- 
eral bids for money with which to 
run again for the Senate. Reason 
for the turndowns, according to the 
younger Dies: The poor showing 
against Ralph Yarborough. 


..--County Judge Tom Griffin of 
Bastrop County has the statewide 
political bug. He’s reported to be 
thinking of challenging either Agri- 
culture Commissioner John White 


or Land Commissioner Earl Rud- 
der. 
....Elton Miller, in his column 


in the White Rocker, predicts Ralph 
Yarborough will run for re-election. 
“His admirers from all over Texas 
will tell you that he has no plans 
to come back to Texas and run for 
governor.” 


....H. M. Baggarly, editor of the 
Tulia Herald, put a new twist on 
the old argument between Washing- 
ton and Austin. He wrote:: 


Many of our conservative friends 
who publish newspapers waxed elo- 
quent as they penned patriotic trib- 
utes to Old Glory on the occasion 
of Independence Day. That’s fine. 
We need to wave the flag more of- 
ten. 

But in the same breath, some of 
these writers apologized for being 
“old fashioned” enough to be proud 
to be an American and then took a 
crack at so-called liberal Demo- 
crats whom they accused of being 
enemies of states rights and those 
issues closely allied to states rights. 

We detected a note of inconsist- 
ency. 

It has been the so-called liberal 
Democrats who have been unwill- 
ing to damn the U. S. Constitution, 
who have been more proud to be an 
American than to be a Texan or a 
Mississippian or an Alabaman. 

It has been the so-called states 
righters who have appeared to have 
had about as much love for Wash- 
ington as they have for the Kremlin. 
They are the ones who have lost 
sight of the old American spirit of 
the Fourth of July. 

Personally, we had rather give 
up our Texas citizenship if we had 
to make a choice. We would feel 
just about as much at home at 
Washington as at Austin. We be- 
lieve we could find just about as 
much honesty, integrity and patri- 
otism at Washington as at Austin. 


99 


..-.The Bowie County News ed- 
itorializes, “Truman might have 


been as popular a President as Ei- 
senhower if he had stayed off the 
job as much.” 


disturber of the garrisoned peace, 
this snotty youngster. 

One of the reporters at a Mitch- 
ell press conference, remembering 
years later, said, “I took down every 
word he said and went back to the 
office. It took me a week to realize 
what I had. I couldn’t get it through 
my head why he would do it.” 

This is not to say that Smyrl is 
another Mitchell or that Smyrl’s 
case is a Mitchell case; it is only 
Bexar geography that links them, 
geography and an inescapable idea 
that both willed to sacrifice them- 
selves—rightly or wrongly— and a 
little blindly after the fashion of 
rebels always. 

Mitchell had the more guts, or 
seems to have had in retrospect; 
perhaps, though it is just that reb- 
els nowadays like a passel of the 
of the rest of us, are more orderly. 
Smyrl’s dogged insistence that 


THE REBELS AT BEXAR 


he will have the court of inquiry 
seeks and to hell with hints fr 
above to keep it in the family, 
hell with the consequences to mil 
tary ambition and future (his future 
is shot now, win or lose, he having 
jarred the patterns); his apparent 
determination that he will not be 
quiet, though he speaks, so far, 
properly and orderly, only to hi 
military superiors, takes guts, too, 
only of a different kind. 

One thing Smyrl shares wit! 
Mitchell and all known rebels of 
the type: A bullheadedness, a stu! 
bornness, an utterly ingenuous idea 
fixed that here is the place wher« 
and a moment when all this 
sense must stop. 

This admixture of qualities lea; 
out from the Smyrl telling of 
own story—even though that stor 
is couched in the words of a 
who for 14 years had spoken n 


in the jargon of the military ser- 
and written mostly in the 
imbered paragraphs of the blimp- 
ellied inexplicably-clung-to mili- 
tary report. 

What is important about Smyrl 
(and Mitchell), I think, is not their 
wrongness or their rightness. Mitch- 
ell’s Air Force came to pass, though 
he did not see it and it was only 
the other week in Washington that 
a review board got around to look- 
ing over his records with an eye 
to what it called, in an unguarded 


pants-down press statement shp, 
“righting a wrong.” 
And the condition of which 


Smyrl complains has already, al- 
though perhaps only because the 
Smyrl stink has yet to blow off the 
3exar ridges, been changed. 

No, what’s important about reb- 
els is that we shall have them when 
we need them. 

It has grown mighty comforta- 
ble, undisturbing, lazy, thoughtless 
(why think when it is unpleasant?) 
fat, dumb, happy...... lately, here- 
LYMAN JONES 


} r 
Outs. 


A BROODING IN THE SKY 


rT 4 


Freedom is a curious commodity. 
It must be preserved over and over 
again—and in many ways. Won at 
an Alamo, a San Jacinto, a York- 
town on this day, it must be re- 
saved at a Marne, an Iwo Jima, a 
Normandy beach, a 38th parallel on 
the next. And freedom must also 
be secured over again every day, 
in a thousand and one ways and in 
a thousand and one places—mostly 
in ways far less spectacular than in 


battles and wars. 
Now I do not believe that free- 
dom for all is something distinct 


from freedom of the press. Rather, 
I believe that the ramparts of free- 
dom are continuous, and that a 
breach anywhere is a threat of the 
whole citadel. 

. the press has a special func- 
tion in the defense of freedom that 


Ralph Y arborough 


has to be exercised earlier and of- 
tener than the average citizen 1s 
called upon to exercise his. 

As I see it, the press’ theater of 
war for the preservation of free- 
dom is within the hearts and minds 
of the people. It is not the press’ 
function to fight the conventional 
battles and wars, though it helps to 
assure victory in them. Rather, the 
press’ function becomes “supercrit- 
ical”—to use an adjective of the 
bomb-makers of the Atomic Age— 
precisely at the moment when the 
artillery falls silent, the cruisers slip 
in to the their moorings and the 
bombers come in to their landing 
places. 

.... did you know that on June 
21, 1957— a week ago yesterday— 
a presidential commission recom- 
mended to the President and to 
the Congress, legislation which, in 
my opinion, is as dangerous to press 
freedom as the Sedition Act? 

“Buried in the 800-page report 
of the President’s Commission on 
Government Security—the Wright 
Commission—is this recommenda- 
tion to Congress: 

“_,..that Congress enact legis- 
lation making it a crime for any 
person willfully to disclose without 
proper authorization for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, information clas- 
sified secret,’ ‘top secret,’ knowing, 
or having reasonable grounds to 
believe, such information to have 
been so classified.” 

“The proposed bill would make 
disclosures a felony punishable by 
up to five years in prison and by a 
fine up to $10,000. These penalties 
would apply to any person disclos- 
ing information—the bill does not 
specifically mention writers or ed- 
itors or publishers—even’ though 
his intentions are to help, rather 
than to harm, his country. 

The only test under the proposed 
bill is whether the disclosed docu- 








ment had been classified by 
ernment official. 





NOTE: on June 29, at San 
Antonio, before the convention 
of the Texas Press Association 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough made a 
major speech attacking the Ei 
senhower Commission on Gov 
ernment Securit y—the 
called Wright Commission 
Much of what he said went un 
reported by the press, the O} 
server included, because of tt! 
implications of remarks he had 
made about Lyndon Johnson 
and Sam Rayburn, in the open 
ing of the speech. Here, ex 
cerpted, is the speech. 





Why did the commission 
mend this bill? There already 
laws under which newspaper: 
be prosecuted for knowingly pul 
lishing information harmful to the 
nation. The test of these existing 
laws is whether there is intent t 
do harm to the country, n 
whether a bureaucrat somewhere 
has decided a document should be 
classified. 

In my opinion, the proposed bil! 
is an extension of a danger 
threat to freedom of the press con 
tained in a letter written on May 
17, 1954 by President Eisenhower 
to Defense Secretary Charles Wil 
son. 

This letter, which I thought the 
press never protested strong! 
enough, was written during the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. Its aim 
was to prevent Army Counsel! Jolin 
Adams from testifying as to con 
versations with Deputy Attorney 
General William P. Rogers and / 
sistant to the President Sherman 
Adams. 

The letter was couched in ver 
broad terms and talked of the right 
of the executive branch of our go 
ernment to keep certain thing 
“confidential.” This was the place 
where danger to the press lurked 
Almost immediately after the latter 
was written, executive department 
agency heads in our federal govern 


ment began applying the precedent 
set by the letter. 
Budget Director Rowland 


Hughes, using the precedent, 
fused to allow witnesses to be qui 
tioned and certain papers to be pro 
duced in connection with handling 
of the now-famed Dixon-Yates con 
tract. Hughes, citing the letter, said 
records and conversations involved 
in reaching decisions within his cd: 
partment were “confidential.” 

Logically extended, the Eisen 
hower letter gave to the head of 
every executive agency, and those 
acting for him, a precedent for mak 
ing “confidential” anything they 
pleased to cover up. 

Here was a parasol under which 
government heads could stand any 


seeking re- 
( on- 


an formation 
rter or, for that matter, a 
essional investigating committee, 
ked him questions. 
letter was 


\lany times since the 
Congres- 


ten, reporters and 
nal investigators have heard this 
ise: “We consider that informa- 
to be confidential under the 
ident’s May 17, 1954 letter to 
Secretary Wilson.” Bu 
rats using this phrase and its 
itions have not pleaded that the 
n’s security is involved or that 
rmation-seekers were after loy- 
files, or diplomatic papers or 
led “raw” investigative files. 
ly, and arbitrarily, said: 
nfidential.”’ 

No all-out fight was made by ei- 
her the press or the Congress to 
yutlaw the precedent set in the Ei- 
enhower-Wilson letter, although 
such a fight should have been made, 
on a purely non-partisan, non-polit- 
ical basis. 

And now, we are faced with the 
recommendation of the Wright 
“Commission on Government Se- 
curity” of June 21, 1957. 

Let us assume that no fight is 
made against this proposal, either. 
Let’s assume that it has long been 
the law of our land. What would 
have happened in the past few 
years, had such a law been on our 
statute books? 

Here are but a few of the stories 
of critical national interest which 
you could never have printed:: 

The story of the late Bert An- 
drews, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, that President Franklin 
Roosevelt had agreed at Yalta to al- 
low entrance of the Ukraine and 
Bylorussia, to the United Nations. 
This story was published and no 
one has ever questioned but that its 
publication was in the nation’s best 
interests. 

The series of stories by Paul An- 
derson of the St. Louis. Post-Dis- 
patch which led to the full disclos- 
ure of the infamous Teapot Dome 
scandals could not have been pub- 
lished, had this proposal been our 
lows 

Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times in the early 1930’s could not 
have printed stories informing this 
nation that its government intended 
to go off the gold standard and to 
initiate the NRA. 

I have already mentioned Dixon- 
Yates .... 

.... 1 am not condemning the 
whole report of the Commission on 
Security. Many of its recommenda- 
tions are admirable, notably a pro- 
posal that henceforth persons ac- 
cused shall have the right to be con- 
fronted by their accusers. 

Sut a proposal that would allow 
bureaucrats to cover their tracks— 
even their illegal acts—by the sim- 
ple process of stamping “classified” 
on a document, cannot be con- 
demned strongly enough. 99 








TECH PROFESSORS FIRED 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Daniel appointed Hinn, Wool- ings. Linebery said the board ac- 
dridge and Wall. | tion was unanimous and that he 

Lindsey presided at the board! couldn’t see what all the fuss was 
Session, in the absence of Chair-! about. He said protests by admin- 
man Watkins, in Hawaii on vaca-) istrators and faculty showed they 
tion. Callaway also was snaciael de not have proper “respect” for 
from the meeting. the board. The only other board 

The three teachers were fired! reaction was oblique: Jones said 
in an executive session of the|a majority of the board now fa- 
board; Abernethy’s. and Green-|vors making executive sessions 
berg’s contracts simply were not| possible only by majority vote. 
renewed; Stensland’s job was Previously, and for the firing 
abolished. But “there is no doubt,”| session, an executive session 
the Tech administrator ques- 
tioned by the Observer said, that 
they were fired “because of Ha- 
ley.” Abernethy, keynote speaker 
at the founding convention of the 
Democrats of Texas last. May, 
was fired because his political 
views differ from Haley's and 
those of “a majority of other 


said the firings caught them off- 
balance. Said Abenethy: “I have} 
no information as to why I was 
fired. I have never met Mr. Haley 
or any other member of the | 
board of directors.” | 
board members,” the administra- Greenberg said: “I talked for| 
tor said. Greenberg, a Phi Beta|two hours with (Tech President) 
Kappa educated at City College/ Dr. Jones and he, because he was | 
of New York and New York Uni-! excluded from the meeting could | 
versity, was fired, the administra-| give me absolutely no reason for | 
tor said, because he believes in! our firing, or failure to renew our | 
racial desegregation and “Haley! contract, or what-do-you-want-to- | 
and others on the board do not.” | call-it.” 

Dr. Stensland, on vacation and; Do you favor racial integra- 
so beyond reach of reporters, lost} tion? Greenberg was asked. “I fa- 
his place, the administrator said,| yor adhering to the law of the 
because “he had the misfortune”!jand.” he said. He said he had 
to be a part of a program 'partly | made no secret of this attitude, 





financed by Ford Foundation put on the other hand, had not 

money, through that foundation's | chouted. either. 

subsidiary, the Fund for | Adult Greenberg, 29, said he had been | 

Education i recommended for contract re-'! 
j}newal and a “substantial salary 


’ 
No Comment’ increase” by his department head. 

Abernethy, educated at a:teach-; What are their plans now? Ab- 
er’s college at Dickinson. N. D.,!ernethy said: “I will protest, as 
the University of North Dakota! strongly as possible, in any way 
and the University of Iowa, Greenberg said: “That 


has ! possible.” 


taught government at Tech 16) certainly goes for me, too.” 
years. His academic rank was full But what will they do exactly? 
professor. Greenberg, who is;“I'm not sure,” said Abernethy 


Nor I,” said Greenberg, not ex- 
actly.” 

Tech's faculty held a 
attended by more than 200 people, 


blind, was an assistant professor 
of psychology and associate direc-' 
tor of a vocational rehabilitation | 


counseling program. He had 


meeting, 


commented directly on the fir-|review the action in public; “to 


let us hear why we have been 
treated this way, to let us answer 
charges against us, if there are 
any ...” Greenberg said. 
Greenberg said both he and Ab- 
ernethy are in a poor-man’s quan- 
dary. “Mid-July is a horribly late 
time to begin looking for a teach- 
ing job,” he said, “and I want to 
do everything in my power to 
fight this thing. It is a violation 
of my rights as an American, as a 
teacher, as an academician ... 





could be had at the request of a| 
single member. 
Both Abernethy and Greenberg 


' 
| 
| 
| 


taught at Tech since 1955 
land worked with an adult educa- 
tion program. 


Haley denied the firings were 


Stens-/! unanimously passed a resolution 


|condemning the board action as 
i : 

;an attack on academic freedom, | 
' . . 

|the undercover method of its ac- 





motivated by differences with the} tion and calling on the board to 


everything. 

“I want to be able to hold my 
head up, as a citizen, as a teacher 
— ee 

“But I think, suppose I can do 
nothing. My last check from Tech 
will come on August 1 . and 
then .. 

“Still, this is more important 
than me and more important than 
Byron. I want to be teaching 50 
years from now ... 

“There has been no charge that 
I do not teach well.” 


Randolph, Daniel 


Elkins and 
Vie for Ban 


(Continued from page 1) 
the earliest applicant was award- 
ed the charter. In two of the dis- 
putes one of the contestants had 
filed a national bank charter re- 
quest; in the third, both contest- 
ants wanted a state charter. 





In the current case, Wilson told 
the Observer: “They all (both 
sides) have good directors and 
plenty of money behind them.” 
Falkner said: “There was some 
thought one side could make a go 
and the other couldn’t—that City 
National could. I don’t go along 
with that thinking. They are both 
powerful groups.” 


Lawyers for the applicants 
have until next Monday to file 
briefs for their applications. Wil- 
son says the matter will likely be 
decided at the August meeting of 
the board. 


Wilson apparently is not happy 
with his involvement in the issue. 
He said at the State Bar conven- 


Mrs. R. D. Randolph of the 

Democrats of Texas, agreed with| ton two weeks ago he will ask to 

Abernethy that attempts to use| be removed from the Banking 

the firing politically would be| Board. 

wrong. In a statement calling on A a : 

Gov. Price Daniel to ask the Originally it had been his and 
Falkner’s position that Houston 


ooard why it had not followed 


due process,”’ she said: 
“I believe ... that no liberal or 
conservative cause should be 


imade of a misfortune so great ... 


It would be just as reprehensible 
if a liberal board were to fire a 


conservative for his political be- | 


liefs Such violations of aca- 
demic freedom, of which this is 
not only the latest but one of the 
most flagrant, can not help but 
result in making it more and 
more difficult for Texas educa- 
tional institutions to attract com- 
petent professors.” 

Gov. Daniel subsequently said 
he would take no side in the con- | 
troversy and that he thought “it! 
was a mistake not to have an 
open discussion so that both sides 
could be heard.” 





| 
| 





discharged trio. Asked direetly it; —_—______-- 


and social views, he said 
seemed significantly: 
“So far as that is concerned, I 
have no comment.” WASHINGTON 
Haley said Abernethy and; When he shifted parties, from 
Greenberg were fired because “it' conservative Democrat to Eisen- 
was the conviction of the board! hower Republican, former Texan | 


Robert Anderson—the about-to- 


be secretary of the treasury—may 


that the two gentlemen involved 
do not measure up to the high in- 


tellectuai and academic standards! have shifted other allegiances a 
set by the administration and the | trifle. 

board Hence, their contracts Anderson told a Senate com- 
were not renewed.” mittee this week he would be} 


“pleased to co-operate” in a re- | 
view of the necessity for the 2712 | 
per cent depletion allowance, | 
. was of little academic import- ; adding: 
ance, considering the need for; “I do think the depletion allow- |} 
money in other vital and well-' ance ought to be looked at his-| 
established educational fields ...;torically from the standpoint of 
“Personally, I've always viewed|the petroleum resources of the 
it as a bit of plush academic|country and their adequacy in 
boondogling that any institution peace and war.” 
genuinely devoted to the great | The answer was drawn from 
academic traditions and the teally' Anderson by Sens. Albert Gore, 
consecrated teachers who pursue|D., Tenn. and Paul Douglas, D., 
it, can ill afford.” | Ill. Douglas and Gore have pro- 
(Haley in 1936 was fired by the! posed that the treasury make a 
University of Texas from a job | detailed study of the depletion al- 
with the social science research’ lowance, particularly, Gore said, 
center supported by the Rocke- | to see if “it is possible to make a 
feller Foundation.) distinction in a depletion allow- 
First to protest the firing. and} ance for those who actually use it 
the way of the firing, was Tech’s|;to develop the country’s natural 
president, Dr. E. N. Jones. Jones, | resources and those who merely | 
who was not present at the secret| invest in such properties for mon- 
board session, said he disagreed| etary purposes and without any 
with Haley’s assessment of Aber-! intention of developing resour- 
nethy and Greenberg: “... I do! ces.” They have also proposed a 
not find a basis for agreeing with, treasury report on the reasons| 
that statement ... as I interpret) why certain banks are designated | 
the word ‘academic’.” Jones said for non-interest bearing govern- 
also that, since the board session|ment deposits. Anderson also 
was secret, he had no opportunity ; agreed to a “review” of this ques- 
for presenting “reasons and view-.| tion. 
points for ... continuance” of the} Elsewhere in Washington, civil 
adult education program. rights kept center stage for the 


Of Stensland, Haley said it was 
the board's decision that the “so- 
called adult education program, 








Only Haley and Linebery pave second week with the Senate still 


tad reat at pane AN DERSON TO ‘REVIEW’ 
DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


| lation does not authorize the use 





deep in preliminary debate. Thus 
far, the 18 Southern senators ded- | 
icated to killing the Administra- 
tion- sponsored measure have} 
carefully avoided anything re-! 
sembling a filibuster and are ar- 
guing with relevance. But a fili- | 


| buster is certain, and passage of; 


the bill unlikely, unless the sen- | 
ate can agree on several amend-! 
ments. | 

These key amendments include! 
a direct statement that the legis- 


of troops to enforce court deci- 
sions, the striking of any author- 
ity by the federal government to 
bring civil suits in the school in- 
tegration field and the replace- 
ment of the injunction passage 
now in the bill with a provision 
for jury trials. 

Even with the amendments, the 
bill may not pass—and extended 
debate on it may keep Congress 
in session six or eight weeks 
longer than normal as well as 
keeping other legislation from 
passage, 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson has talked 
of the civil rights measure only 
in generalities. Sen. Ralph Yar- 
horough has maintained silence. 





Both Yarborough and Johnson | 
this week kept up a rattling | 
drumfire at the administration on | 
the question of oil imports. Their | 
position: Texas independents are 
being run out of business by ex- 
cessively high imports of foreign 
oil. Sen. Wiley of Wisconsin took | 
Johnson to task for his import 
stand, saying he believed manda- 
tory restrictions would be against 

(Continued on Page 5) 





doesn’t need any more banks, but 
he told The Observer he is now 
“inclined to agree” that if Meyer- 
land is a good location, it ought to 
be allowed to have a bank, even 
| if Houston overall doesn’t need 
|any more of them. 





| “It’s one of those things where 
| you have to finally get down and 
| vote on it,” he said. 
Priority of the 
jamong qualified 
i“certainly some _ factor,” Wilson 
!said, although “to what extent 
| priority enters into it” he had not 
| yet decided. The argument on the 
|other side, he said, “is that they 
(the Elkins group) put out the 
risk (of financing Meyerland), 
and if there are going to be any 
fruits of it, they are entitled to 


them.” 


applications 
applicants is 


| 
' 


The Arguments 


Ed Clark of Looney, Clark, and 
Moorhead spoke for the Robinson 
(Elkins group) application; Jim 
Nance of Baker, Botts, Andrews, 
and Shepperd spoke for the Mc- 
Ashan group. 

Clark said that when he gath- 
ered that Falkner was opposed to 
a rehearing, he had sent Wilson 
a memorandum citing cases show- 
ing the board had the authority to 
grant it. Apparently he did not 
send the memo to either Falkner 
or James. He said he sent it to 
Wilson “in an effort to be help- 
ful.” 

Wilson said he had read it. He 
agreed the board had the right to 
grant a rehearing if it wished. 
Nance agreed the board had the 
authority. 

Clark pleaded that Robinson 
had “fought, bled, and died and 
pledged his corporate credit and 
his personal fortune” to Meyer- 
land. Robinson said construction 
to date at the center totals $10 
million and will go higher; mort- 
gage loans are now at $70 million, 
he said. 

Wilson said while James had 
felt there was a need for the bank, 
“Mr. Falkner and myself both 
(felt) there are enough banks in 
Harris County; with bank depos- 
its on the decrease and probably 
more banks in Harris County 
than in any other area, by popu- 
lation, deposits, or any other 
standard you want to use.” 

“We just felt like they're prob- 
ably enough banks in Harris 
County,” Wilson said. 

Nance said that if the Texas 
National group were to lose out 
they would take it to the court- 
house. He intimated the appeal 
might include contentions based 


McAshan 
k Permit 


on the rehearing issue. Clark and 


Charley Mathews of Looney, 
Clark and Moorhead said they 
would not appeal on that basis, 
and Mathews added, “I just don’t 
think that lawyers in good faith 
can take contrary positions.” 


“Two members of the board 
held we were all qualified appli- 
cants except for the need for the 
bank,” Nance said, “We still want 
it. We came here first. We think 
both sides present are showing 
there is a public necessity.” He 
added he could not see what new 
evidence a rehearing would turn 


up. 


Falkner interjected to say: “It is 
silly to say City National or the 
Texas National couldn’t make a 
go, because they subsidize ’em” 
(the corresponding banks). 


Wilson said he had been “fol- 
lowing the recommendations of 
the Banking Department. That’s 
their job.” The finding had been 
there was no need for a new 
bank, he said. “But maybe the 
parties weren’t given a fair crack 
at it,” he added. 

McAshan, addressing Wilson, 
asked: “How could you ever ad- 
minister your affairs” if the 
| board granted rehearings. “You 
, would be requested for rehearing 
|on every decision. It would go on 
ad infinitum.” “That’s_ correct,” 
| Wilson replied. 
| “We thought the board’s deci- 
sion was final. It always had 
been,” said Nance. 

Three days later, Wilson voted 
with James to grant both requests 
for rehearing. Falkner voted no. 

Falkner said that on the next 
vote the McAshan group’s appli- 
cation ought to be voted on first 
again. 

He said both applications were 
tuned down before on the basis 
of public necessity. “‘The only 
factor that was voted on nega- 
tively sufficient to turn the appli- 
down” was the need, he 





} 
} 


| cations 
| said. 
Falkner said this was the “first 
time a petition for rehearing has 
' been acted upon favorably.” Such 
a motion was filed last year and 
rejected; Falkner said he had 
turned down two other such re- 
|quests administratively. “My ar- 
gument against it was the board 
setting precedent for which 
sorry for years to 


was 
it would be 
come.” 


: The Finances 


| Elkins is one of the most pow- 


| 
| erful behind-the-scenes people in 
Texas politics. 

His First City National bank 
|has a capital of $21 million, sur- 
| plus of $21 million, loans and dis- 
counts of $243 million, and depos- 
its of $642 million. 

Texas National has capital of $6 
million, surplus of $6 million, 
loans and discounts of $97 million, 
and deposits of $235 million. 

First City National has nine af- 
filiate banks in Harris County. 
They are. according to the Bank- 
ing Board, Harrisburg National, 
Gulf Gate State, Heights State, 
Highland Village, South Main 
State, Fidelity Bank and Trust, 
Almeda State, Industrial State, 
and Port City State. 

Texas National does not have 
any corresponding or affiliate 
banks in the county. 

T. A. Robinson is the spokes- 
man of the Elkins group appli- 
cants. Their application proposes, 
for the Meyerland area bank, a 
capital of $300,000, surplus of 
$100,000 and reserve of $125,000. 
The McAshan group proposes a 
capital of $200,000, surplus of 
$200,000, and reserve of $100,000. 
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A Review of the Week in Texas 


@ Carter Wesley, editor-pub- 

lisher of the Informer at 
Houston, had this to say about the 
death of Hugh Roy Cullen: “Hugh 
Roy Cullen, widely known in the 
community and generally known 
in the nation as an exceptionally 
generous giver to health, medi- 
cine and charities, always ex- 
cepting Negro needs, died last 
week.” 


@ ‘San Antonio's Spanish-Lan- 

guage daily, La Prensa, is 
back in business as a weekly. 
Daily publication was suspended 
because of circulation losses and 
high production costs. 


@ Dr. Silas Grant of Hillsboro 
was named by Gov. Daniel to 

the board of directors of the new 
Tri-County Municipal Water Dis- 
trict. Mrs. Grant is on the State 
emocratic Executive Committee 
from the 12th senatorial district. 


@ C. T. Johnson’s damage suit 
against the Texas Press As- 
sociation has been’ dismissed. 
Johnson brought suit under an 
election code provision, alleging 
Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey’s campaign 
advertising placed by TPA had 
not been reported by Ramsey in a 
campaign expense accounting. 


@ Austin attorney Joe B. Flem- 

ing, who represented Hen- 
derson County in the 53rd Legis- 
lature, has been returned from 
California by Travis County 
Sheriff T. O. Lang to face trial on 
a charge of failure to pay child 
‘support. 


Insurance Commissioner 
William Harrison has given 
“temporary” approval to all life, 
health 
forms under the terms of a new 


and accident insurance 








J. Byron Saunders--- 
An Echoing of 1956 


AUSTIN 

Former Insurance Commis- 
sion Chairman J. Byron Saun- 
ders went before a Dallas 
County grand jury investigat- 
ing the ICT failure this week. 
What he said there is, of 
course, secret. 

What Saunders said to an 
insurance industry convention 
here in Sept., 1956, was not se- 
cret and was reported by the 
Observer. It seems worth re- 
printing again: 

“I do not feel that we need 
any additional insurance re- 
form measures.” He said also 
the insurance industry “needs 
to prevent restrictive legisla- 
tion from being passed by the 
legislature next year.” 














|dering why 





law requiring commission 
proval. Formerly, only filing of 
forms was required. 


@ Gov. Daniel has asked Tex- 

ans to pray July 28 for vic- 
tims of this spring’s disasters and 
to offer thanksgiving for the end- 
ing of the drought. 


e@. A Texarkana court has de- 

nied live television coverage 
of a murder trial, but okayed the 
filming for showing after the trial 


ends. 
@ “Flav-R Straws” of New 
York has filed suit to pre- 
vent State Health Officer Henry 
Holle from interfering with the 
sale of its products—fruit-fla- 
vored straws for milk drinking— 
in Texas. 


@ President Eisenhower has 
appointed former Assistant 
Atty. Gen. Sidney Chandler and 
Jim Wells County Sheriff Halsey 
Wright as U. S. agents to return 
Alfredo Cervantes from Mexico— 
if Mexico approves extradition of 
Cervantes. Cervantes is wanted 
for the 1952 murder of Jacob 
(Buddy) Floyd, Jr., of Alice. 


e The Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times editorialized that the 
Legislature, by failure to approve 


a conservation water storage 
plan, has surrendered a_ states’ 
right. Said the paper: “... this is 


just another example of a state 





a state need ...” 


@ Sen. David Ratliff, Stamford, | 

wants a three to six-day un-| 
paid special session of the Leg- 
islature to pass only a lobby con- 
trol act. If legislative pay is to be 
waived and the session kept un- 
der a week, Ratliff thinks no tax 
bill will be necessary to meet the 
special session expenses. 


@ Trial of former Rep. James 

Cox of Conroe, charged with 
agreeing to take a bribe has been 
delayed until Oct. 7. 


@ Harry Benge Crozier, one- 

time head of the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission and an ad- 
visor in Ralph Yarborough’s 1956 
gubernatorial race is reported in 
“fair” condition at M. D. Ander- 
son Hospital, Houston, after surg- 
ery. 


e Chairman Penn Jackson of 

the Insurance Commission 
says insurance industry repre- 
sentatives can lobby with the full 
commission, but not with individ- 
ual members, 


@ Assistant Education Com- 

missioner Bascom Hayes has 
told Port Arthur School Superin- 
tendent Z. T. Fortescue that his 
plan for integration of Port Ar- 
thur first grades and kindergar- 





tens must be approved in a refer- 
endum. Hayes cited the “local op 





THE STUMP 


; Negro is not tried by a jury of 


He Wonders 
To the Editor: 

I find (the Observer) very in- 
teresting reading and am con- 
vinced that you are doing a great 
service to the cause of liberalism. 
I was especially impressed by the 
filibuster of Sens. Gonzalez and 
Kazen. These men are real Ameri- 
cans, and all good people should 
really look up to them. I am won- 
Texas doesn’t have 
men of their caliber in the U. S. 
House of Representatives. 

JOHN LANGROD 
Puerto Rico 


On ‘Jury Rights’ 
To the Editor: 

But for the absence of “blood 
in the streets’? and “bayonets in 
our backs” your editorial of July 
12th on “Jury Rights” might well 
have been written by some 
smooth talking Southern politi- 
cian. 

You ignore completely the dif- 
ference between equity proceed- 
ings in which the injunction rem- 
edy is common practice and the 
crimes against the state in which 
jury trials are mandatory. 

You barely mention the fact 
that in most Southern counties a 





his peers but by white people 
who consider him inferior. How is 
jury selection to be reformed to 
include Negroes (as you suggest) 
if he is denied the right to regis-| 
ter and vote? 


When you infer that liberals 
“almost subserviently” followed 
the Eisenhower program because 
it was the Administration line 
you come close to using anti-Re- 
publican sentiment in Texas to 
support your argument. 

This editorial is a sad come- 
down from the fine record the 
Observer has made to date. 

CARL BRANNIN 
Dallas 


“We all feel that you fellows 
are doing a swell job. It certainly 
helps our members to keep fairly 
well educated politically.".—C. A. 
Stewart, chairman, political el 
cation, Fort Worth Stereotypers 
Union No. 80, 3959 E. Lancaster, 
Fort Worth 3. 


“I find it (the Observer) one of 
the most educational newspapers 
in the nation.”—George A. Guy- 
nes, 866 Barrett Place, San An- 
tonio 11. 
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ap-| failing in its responsibility to fill; tion” law passed by ths 


islature. 


@ Rep. Joe Pool of the “Pool 
Bill” says he won’t run fo: 
reelection next year, but didn’t 
rule out a try for either house 
the Congress. 
The confidential newsletter 
of the Texas Manufacturers 
Association this week offers the 
following (under the breathless 
headline: “Action Needed!”): 


State system of unemployment 
compensation, the several 
have been free to work 
particular program that 
adapted to their particular 
provided that it conforms with 
the federal standards 
event the state program does not 
conform, the secretary of labor is 
empowered to rule the state out 
of conformity, and 

present law there is no appeal 

If Texas were ruled out of « 
formity, it has been estimated 
that it would cost the employers 
of Texas nearly $100,000,000 
year.” TMA advises mem! 

write Sen. Knowland, 

a bill to provide review 


States 
Out the 
pest 


State 


In the 


@ Rebel Yells will shatter the 
quiet of Piney Woods Hardin 
County come October 5 


“Under the prevailing Federal- | 


‘ 


contest will climax a Confederate 


Homecoming celebration to be 
held at Kountze. 
Three TIPRO committees 


will meet July 27 near Kerr- 
ville to talk natural gas bilis and 
other Congressional proposals 





(Continued from Page 4) 
U.S. defense needs’” and added 
“an adequate U.S. oil reserve is 
essential against the day when 
we may need it in time of na- 
tional emergency.” A presidential 
committee headed by Commerce 


|Secretary Sinclair Weeks is due 


to report'on the whole import 


question late this month. 

On the House side this week, 
Speaker ‘Sam Rayburn blasted 
President Eisenhower's fiscal pol- 
icies as “stupid.” Rayburn said 
the president has apparently 
asked the; Congress for billions of 
dollars mpre than he is going to 
allow his} agencies to spend, 

Rayburh said, “I don’t know 
what kinfl of: mental gyrations” 
the administration is “indulging 
in ... it seems stupid to me.” 

Rayburn boiled over when ad- 
ministration witnesses confessed 


to a House committee that they 
had no way of knowing why the 
administration is asking more 
Atomic Energy Commission funds 
than it says it is going to spend. 


i 
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AUSTIN 
Dr. Frederick Eby has re-| 


tired at 82 as University of 
Texas professor of the his- 
tory and philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

A man of distinguished de- 
meanor, flowing white hair, 
a resonant voice, sharp eyes, 


Eby said that Andrew Mac- 
Leish, chairman of the board of 
trustees at the University of Chi-| 
cago, and Mrs. MacLeish used to 
have him journey 30 miles to | 


as these prefaces might indicate. 
In the twentieth chapter of his 
forthcoming book on his philoso- 
phy of education, he advances a 
comparison of German and Amer- 


and a fast mind, Eby is by no 
means intellectually retired. 
He offers a hatful of criti- 


their home two or three times a_ ican education which he thinks is 
month to teach their four-year-| highly detrimental to the Ameri- 
old boy manual skills, so im-, can system on basic grounds. 


| 
| 


cisms of the schools and has 
several major projects ahead 
of him. 

Born in Ontario, Canada, he did 
graduate work at the University 
of Chicago, some of it under John 
Dewey, and obtained his PhD. in 
1900 at Clark University under G. 
Stanley Hall. He taught a year at 
the University of Chicago in 1897 
and, in 1900, took a job teaching 
education half-time at Baylor 
University. During the second 
decade of the century he advo- 
cated the establishment of junior 
colleges by the state and is now 
called by some the father of 
Texas junior colleges. 

His books include a history of 
Texas education, studies of early 
Protestant educators, and a two- 
volume history of ancient and 
modern education. He ‘is now fin- 


ishing work on his own principles | 


of education. 
He is very anti-Dewey. Dewey 
established his famous element- 


ary school in 1896, and: Eby served 
there a little unofficially. Eby has 
what he thinks is the only extant 
original brochure of Dewey's 
school, and he has mimeographed 
Dewey's lectures 
1896, never pub- 
He plans to util- 
the 


Dewey's 


copies of all of 
on education in 
lished anywhere 
ize this material 
tennial celebration 
birth in 1959. 


during cen- 


ot 


emphasis. “He (the boy) should 
have become, I suppose, a build- 
er, but he became Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the poet!” Eby says. 

Eby says that emphasis on 
manual dexterities was popular- 
ized by Dewey. “That was his 
basic philosophy.” 

In a speech at the centennial of 
Texas education January 7, 1954, 
Eby gave some insight into his 
own philosophy of education: 





‘Quality Essential’ 


“A century ago modern philo- 





| Sophy gave birth to English utili-| 


,tarianism, Hegelian _ process, 
Marxist communism and Darwin- 
|ian biological evolution. All of 
these ideologies were later inte- 
| grated into the atheistic pragma- 
tism of Dr. John Dewey and be- 
came the basis for the progres- 
sive education of our century. 
American education desper- 
ately in need of a new philoso- 
phy; a philosophy that will pro- 
duce that high quality of human 


is 


life that is essential in the new 
age.” 

American education, Eby said, 
is “a tangled morass’; “our 
schools have taken the wrong 
pathway.” 

But his notion of what good 


schools would be is not as simple 


pressed were they by Dewey's | 


“The more I studied the history 
of the European universities and 
secondary schools, the more I be- 
came convinced that we were 
wrong in our system here,” Eby 
says. “Our American education 
was developed very largely on 
the experimental pioneering ba- 
sis.” He thinks it went awry. 

The German boy starts school 
at six, transfers to a secondary 
school at ten, and stays there for 
| alee years. In Texas, the child is 
lin elementary school, junior high 
|school, senior high school, and 
the freshman year of college dur- 
|ing the same period. 








“Every time he transfers to an- 
| other institution there’s a break 
in his education,” Eby says. 
There is great “fragmentation” in 
| what he learns and the patterns 
of his training. “My point is this: 
| that our American students, be- 
/cause of the splitting up of their 
courses of study, together with 
the system of units and the very 
great number of electives, are not 
getting a genuine, general educa- 
tion—solid education.” 


In point he notes, in his chap- 
ter, that during the nine second- 
ary years, German students in 
humanistic gymnasia take 10,912 
hours of courses; in modern lan- 
guages, 
matics and scientific subjects, 10,- 





10,311 to 11,062; in mathe- | 


198 to 10,759; while in Texas the 
hours for the period are 8,732. 

Every German must take one, 
some must take two, foreign lan- 
guages; “and he has to take it 
nine years.” In Austin a term and 
a third in high school is all that’s 
required; college requirements 
can be met in an entirely differ- 
ent language. Germans must take 
humanities over many years; 
“there is no absolute continuity.” 
In Austin, students can take mod- 
ern languages or science; in Ger- 
many, they must take both, and 
at that, they must take “at least 
two sciences for nine years.” 

Eby maintains that the Ameri- 
can system just grew, adding 
first the high school and then re- 
lating to the college, and that “as 
a matter of fact there was never 
ny genuine correlation, like in 
this German work through nine 
years.” 

Education needs to be reorgan- 
ized, and one of the principles it 
must take into account is “the in- 
telligence of students. We get 
around it by our miscellaneous 
methods of electives. But we are 
injuring the best brains of the 
country. We are ruining the best 
brains of the country,” he says. 


European schools “put students 
of different IQ’s into different 
institutions.” “I am an absolute 
democrat. But the question is 
whether we are getting democ- 
racy, egalitarianism, really out of 
our public schools .... I believe 
in egalitarianism, not on the basis 
of intellect. It is not a question of 
intellect. It belongs in a totally 
different realm.” 





| leisure?” he asks. 


Eby, Scholars, Dewey, McLeish 


The American educational sys- 
tem, he says, does not “instru- 
ment the higher brain centers, 
there’s the trouble.” It is not oc- 
cupying the minds of the students 
with “universal propositions, ab- 
stract subjects. We have the ca- 
pacity, the ability, to universalize 


on the intellectual side of one’s — 


nature. There is also the possi- 
bility of universalizing on the so- 
cial, the aesthetic, the spiritual. 
And most people don’t grow up at 
all on those sides. We have intel- 
lectual geniuses who never de- 
velop far along the other lines.” 


Use of Leisure 


That was as far as Eby would 
go along this line in an interview. 
In his 1954 address, he developed 
a few more commonplace aspects 
of the spiritual question. “Let us 


re-establish the moral function of “ 


the school,” he said. “If society 

has the right to intervene in the 

parental control of the child and . 
require him to attend school and 

have his intelligence developed, 

then much more has society a 

right to intervene in the moral in- 

struction and discipline of the 

child.” 


“Is man ready for an age of 
“Has he the 
moral inhibitions to exist in an 


age of opulence? What will he do - 


with his time? This is the test of 
every system of education 
Unless individuals are educated . 
to love the best interest, (the 
atomic age) will become an age 
of moral rottenness.” 


RONNIE DUGGER 





AUSTIN 
(Follows what the author 
alleges is a book review. We 
accordingly honor the pro- 
prieties by printing the title 
of a book and its author and 
its publisher here at the be- 
ginning.—Ed.) 


MIGHTY STONEWALL by 


Stonewall -- Tragedy at Chancellorsville 


these armies of deserters defeated 
la Confederate army sent to cap- 
ture it. 

| In the South there was a 20- 
|Negro law. Any man owning 20 
|megroes was exempt from the 


the time, even going to sleep in 
an erect position in church. He 
sucked on a lemon in battle all 
| of the time because he liked lem- 
|ons, He ate collard greens all of 
| the time because he liked collard 


Frank Vandiver; McGraw-Hill | draft. In the North any man who| greens. 


Book Company, Inc., New York, | would ante up $300 could buy an| 


Toronto, London. Price, $6.50. Pre gree from the draft, or he| 
Before delving into the biogra | re hire someone to take ml 
place. 
phy of one of the Civil War’s| In 1863 in New York 1,000 peo- 
heroes, we first should attempt to| ple were killed in a riot by steve- 
ascertain what the Civil War was|dores when strike-breaking Ne-| 
all about by reference to opinions | groes were given their jobs and | 
of the leaders of the two con-' they were made subject to the | 


Jackson had great difficulty in 
getting into West Point, and after 
he had gotten in, he had consid- 
erable difficulty staying because 
of his inadequate background. 
But he improved considerably 
and graduated seventeenth in his 
class. He remained studious dur- 





flicting nations and the zeal with 
which the populace backed their 
ideals. 


Grant was in favor of slavery. 
His wife was: from Missouri and 
owned two slaves until the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation’ in 1863. 
William Tecumseh Sherman 
wrote in 1859, “I would not if I 
could abolish or modify slavery.” 

Robert E. Lee, on the other 
hand, freed all of his slaves and 
stated he would free ery slave 
in the south if he had jthe power 
to do it to prevent t war; he 


called the secession arjarchy. 
Lincoln in his preservation of 

the union speech stated, “If 1| 

could save the Union By emanci- 


pating all the slaves I would do 
so; if I could save it by emanci- 
pating none of them I} would do 
it; if I could save it by emanci- 
pating some and not others, I 
would do that too.” Earlier he 
had said, “I am not now, nor ever 
have been in favor ot 
about in any way the social or 
political equality of the white and 
black races.” 

The abolitionists thought noth- 
ing at all should be done to bring 
back the seceding states. They 
thought the Union was well off 
without them. The mayor of New 
York proposed that the city be- 
come neutral and withdraw from 
both the Union and the Confed- 
eracy. 

The South had 100,000, deserters, 
some of them banding |into arm- 
ies. In northern Alabanga, one of 


bringing | 





| Dan Strawn 


| 

draft. Negroes were hung from 
lamp posts, the police and militia 
defeated. Resolutions were passed 
| by the common council condemn- 
|ing the draft. 

And now that we know what 
j the Civil War was about we will 
turn our attention to one of its 
| greatest heroes. 

Stonewall Jackson was one of 
| those oddities who would never 
|have come to the attention of 
| anyone but the cadets of Virginia 
Military Institute if it were not 
|for the advent of the soldier’s 
medium, war. 

Texan Vandiver’s book roams 
restless through Jackson’s child- 
| hood and domestic life. It is seem- 
ingly dull here unless one is in- 
terested in reading about his 
praying all the time. In fact, one 
wonders who is the more relig- 
ious, Jackson or Vandiver, so 
much does Vandiver agree with 
|prayerful action. During Jack- 
son’s entire career at V.M.I. only 
one student seems to have had a 
very high regard for him. 

Vandiver seems to maintain 
that there was nothing exception- 
ally offbeat about Jackson, main- 
taining that he simply held one 
, arm up in the air part of the time 
| because it felt heavier than the 
other and needed to have the 
excess blood drained back into his 
body. He sat rigidly erect all of 








ing his army career. Later when 
his eyes became weak he read 
only during the day and con- 
| ducted a mental review during 
| the night—sitting at attention and 
thinking over the subject matter. 
He was well read, and in spite of, 
or perhaps, because of his eccen- 
tricities, he was probably the best 
general to come out of the war. 


The accounts of the Mexican 
and Civil war battles, which con- 
stitute most of the book, are ex- 
tremely interesting. Vandiver is 
much more impartial here and 
depicts the battles—mostly from 
the Southern view—with great 
lucidity. 

Jackson wore a faded army 
uniform and an old campaign cap. 
He usually looked like a private 
in his ragamuffin army. Jeb Stew- 
art, his cavalry general, who had 
his own uniforms privately tail- 
;ored, finally had a brilliant, 
flashy coat made for Stonewall 
which he occasionally wore, much 
to the amusement of his staff 
members, 





Jackson had the exasperating 
habit of telling no one what he 
was going to do. This infuriated 
his inferior officers, who judged 
that he had no confidence in them 
—which was often the case. He 
was chided by General Lee for 
not letting them in on his plans 
once in a while. 

Having an extreme disregard 
for danger, Jackson evidently 
considered himself in the hands 





of Jehovah, for his aides had lit- 





tle stomach for 
him within plain 
enemy with shot and shell splat- 
tering around. The question is not 
how he eventually got killed, but 
how he managed to last long 
enough to even be heard of. He 
usually did his own scouting of 
the enemy lines. Before the bat- 
tle of Fredericksburg he and Lee 
both crawled within 400 yards of 
the Federal lines and viewed the 
proceedings with field glasses 
with only an orderly for guard. 
They could have been captured 
or ventilated easily by a cavalry 
party. 

The discipline in Jackson’s 
army was extremely harsh, but 


accompanying forth over the same 
view of the! used the appellation, “Tom Fool 





effective. Shooting deserters was 
quite the vogue, and stragglers! 
discouraged from loitering in the! 
rear by the use of bayonets. Flog- ; 
ging was practiced. 

Jackson's troops were irritated 
with him at the first of the war, 
seeing no humor or reason in the 
long forced marches 


road, they 


Jackson”, for their commander, 
but fortunately these maneuvers 
confused the federal generals al- 
most as much as they did hig 
own troops. General Ewell, his 
immediate subordinate, called him 
“mad as a march hare” but ex- 
pressed his doubt if the Confed- 
eracy could win without him. His 
troops marched on roasting ears 
a@d sweet potatoes and only 
feasted sumptuously when they 
captured a Yankee supply train. 
The biography evolves some 
think like a Greek tragedy. The 
outcome is inevitable; it moves. 
inexorably towards the battle of 
Chancellorsville and Jackson’s 
wounding when he and his staff 
rode out at night to reconnoiter 
the defeated army of Joe Hooker 
and was thought to be an attack- 
ing Union force. He died at 39, 
end like the Thebans when they 
lost Epiminondas, the Confeder- 


back and|acy could not replace his genius. 





Ralph Predicts Great Changes 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
has turned writer — writer 
and economic seer. 


An article by Senator Yarbor- 
ough is the lead piece in the cur- 
rent IUD Digest—quarterly mag- 
azine of the Industrial Union De- 
partment of AFL-CIO. It’s titled 
“All Texans Aren’t Millionaires.” 


Aiming at non-Texans, Yarbor 
ough opened with a debunking of 
the notion that all “Texans tote 
their money in bushel baskets” 
and have the windshields of their 
Cadillacs ground to their op- 
tical prescriptions. He closed with 
a prediction that tomorrow’s Tex- 
an can cut himself a bigger slice 
of economc pie in the years a- 
head if he “correctly exercises 
his political and other powers.” 

Some excerpts: 

“Perhaps the single most sig- 
nificant fact about Texas today is 





this: It’s in the throes of a revolu- Page 6 


tion—really several revolutions, 
social, economic, political, indus- 
trial, all going on at one time.... 

“Conservative projections of 
of Texas growth predict a popu- 
lation of 12.1 million by 1975, And 
the Texas population by 1975 will 
have increased by 2.2 million— 
a fact meaning that in 1975 there 
be three wage earners for every 
two Texans now has... 

“Income is expected to increase 
as the population rises ..Today’s 
city dwellers in Texas are not 
(yet) preeminently industrial 
workers. Texas is urbanizing, but 
not (yet) industrialized. 

“This urbanization,with mechan- 
ization of agriculture, has left 
Texas a relatively latge group of* 
older people—dispossessed from 
the land with but meager pen- 
sions.... 
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Feeble and Feckless 


DALLAS 
The State Fair Musicals is 
still holding its own with its 
third production, “Texas Li’l 
’.’ A purported satire 


Darlin’. 
on Texas politics in which a 
“Pappy” O’Daniel type is ad- 
judged the great white hope 
_ of the Republican Party here 
and aided immeasurably by a 
sort of simulacrum of Henry 
Luce, it was an all-time box- 
’ office success when presented 
by the Musicals back in 1951 
with Jack Carson, Danny 
Scholl, and Jet MacDonald in 


the cast. All of them are back 
this year for the revival of the 











Where do 
great ideas 
come from? 


. Every major advance in our na- 
tion’s civilization, from the days 
of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, has been guided by 
men of vision—minds equipped 
by education to create great 
ideas. 

So, at the very core of our 
progress is the college classroom. 
It is there that the great ideas 
of the future will be born. That 
is why our colleges and univer- 
sities are of vital concern to 
every American. Hampered by 
lack of funds they are doing their 
utmost to raise their teaching 
standards, and to meet the stead- 
ily rising pressure of enrollment. 

They need the help of all who 
jove freedom, all who hope for 
continued progress in science, in 
statesmanship, in the better 
things of life. And they need it 
now! 


If you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free 
booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Box 36, Times Square Station, New 
York 36, New York. 


Shaw 


| alarming Miss MacDonald had to 
be tirelessly coached into tearing 
| through the show like sixty. pian 
one else in their position would | 
have done the same, Maybe di-| 
rector, conductor, and choreogra- 
pher were saving their energy for 
the next offering, “Annie Get 
Your Gun.” That is understand- | 
able. 


;show which is damnable, and the | 
|management, wishing to assure | 
‘its patrons that all things now 
| will be as they were then, have 
even gone as far as sending Mr. 
Carson, resplendent in black tie| 
and dinner jacket, eut into the 
house during the overture to in- 
form them of just that. 





LEGALS 


Settling down beside the or- 
chestra pit with a hand mike and 
merrily welcoming giggling late- 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Vilma Anida Zabala, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
to appear before the 126th Dis- 
trict Court of Travis County, 
Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
at or before 10 o’clock A, M. of 
the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o’clock A. M. of 





Harris Green 





comers to the show, he promises 
us that, after due consideration, 
everyone connected with the 
show thought that it should re- 
main untouched, left in the pris- 
tine which once appealed to mil- 


lions. Such a heart-felt assurance Monday the 26th day of August, 
of tender regard for the status) 1957, and answer the petition of 
auo and hostility to all change | pene Cone Number 107,470, 
: fer eS ; - {in whic erman Jose Zabala is 
quite naturally gets a big hand in \Plaintift and Vilma "Anidie "Ze, 
Dallas. However, the spiel is|pbala is defendant, filed in said 
bunk, “Texas Li’l Darlin’” is pep- | Court on the 9th day of July, 1957, 
pered with references to such|#"4 the nature of which said suit 
as jis as follows: 
latter day phenomena as Richard | _ Being an action and prayer for 
M. Nixon, Burning Tree Country | judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
Club, .|against Defendant for decree of 
ub, local tornadoes, and — divorce dissolving the bonds of 
Jack Cage, none of whom were| matrimony heretofore and now 
much on our minds back in the/|existing between said parties; 
halcyon days of °51. Apparentl Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
“ “ it : —— “ed ;on the part of defendant towards 
no attempt at alteration of the|him of such a nature as to render 
plot, which is remarkably feeble,|their further living together as 
or the satire, which is fecklessly | uSband and wife altogether in- 
en d h : hich | supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
road, and on the music, which is|jeges that two children were 
hopeless, was deemed pressing. | born of said union; that said chil- 
|dren are now living with defend- 
Frankly, I think everyone knew | ant who is the proper person to 
h sie “uth, : /have the care, custody and con- 
ene truth for Gute is about took of cnkt childs aed thet 
the show in its current state a) plaintiff will contribute a reason- 
certain slap-dash gaiety that is,| able weekly sum toward the sup- 








for | 





SHERIFF’S SALE 

| BY VIRTUE of a certain Order 
of Sale issued by the Clerk of the 
58rd Judicial District Court of 
Travis County, Texas, on the 2nd/| 


thereof. 
T. O. LANG 
Travis County 
By 


HENRY KLUGI 


Austin, Texas, July 5, 





NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
By Virtue of an Ord: 
dated and issued purs 
judgment decree of tl 
dicial District Court 
County, Texas, by the 
said Court on said date i 
tain suit, No. 105,923, st; 
iel J. Adams, et al and tor 
rected and delivered ! 
of said County, I have on J 
1957, at 2:34 p.m. seized, levied 
upon, and will on the First 7 
day in August, 1957, the 
ing the 6th day of said n 
the Courthouse’ door 
County, in the City of A 
tween the hours of 10 o 
M. and 4 o’clock P.M. on 
proceed to sell for cash t 
highest bidder all the right 
and interest of the defer i 
such suit in and to the fo ing 
described real estate levis 
as the property of said 
ants, the same lying 
Situated in the County 
and the State of Texas, 
All that certain lot, tract 
cel of land lying and beir 
ated in the County of 
State of Texas described 
lows: Lot Four (4) in Bl 
Hundred Sixty-nine (169) 
original City of Austin, Tex 
cording to the map or plat 
City now on file in the G 
Land Office of the State of 
and being the same propert 
veyed to the heirs of Danie! 
Adams by Alexander Hamilton 
by Deed dated December 28, 1892 
recorded in Volume 106, page 144 
of the Deed Records of Trav 
County, Texas. 
or upon the written reg t 
said defendants or their attorney 
a sufficient portion thereof t at. | 
isfy said judgment, interest I 
alties and costs, subject, } 
to the right of redemption 
defendants or any person 
an interest therein, to reds 
said property, or their 
therein, at any time witt 
years from the date of 
manner provided by 
subject to any other and 
rights to which the defer 
anyone interest therei: 
entitled, under the provi 
law. Said sale to be made 
to satisfy the judgment 
in the above styled and r 
cause, together with inter 
alties and costs of suit 
proceeds of said sale 
plied to the satisfaction 
and the remainder, 
applied as the law directs 
DATED at Austin, Tes 
the 3rd day of July, 1957 
T. O. LANG, S 
Travis County, T 
HENRY KLUGE, Ds 


as 


if any 


By 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Ruthie Mae Norris, defend 
ant in the hereinafter sty] 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby comman 
appear before the 126th 
Court of Travis County 
be held at the Courthous 
County in the City of A 
or before 10:00 o’clock A 
the first Monday after tl! 


A.| 17th day 
| the nature $f said suit being Tres- 


} eXas, 


If this 


known hei of each of the said 
Morgan ( Hamilton, Julia H. 
th, Marw H. Mitchell and Rob- 
mith, also known as R. A 
ith, and |their heirs and Legal 
presentatives, and all persons 
iming any title whatsecver to 
nd hereinafter described: 
"OU AND EACH OF' YOU are 
eby comimanded to appear be- 
th 96th District Court of 
Coynty, Texas, at the 
irth thereof, at or before 
00 A.M.,| on the first Monday 
r t expiration of forty-two 
the date of issuance 
same being the 12th 
j August, 1957, in a suit 
1umbered 407,301, on the docket 
f court, and styled Ida Led- 
etter, et al., vs. Morgan C. Ham- 
ton, et al., wherein Ida Led- 
etter, et al are plaintiffs and the 
named above are Defend- 
led jin said Court on the 
of June, A.D., 1957, and 


y 
ays from 


of, the 


ass to Try, Title to 4.41 acres of 
located in Travis County, 
kndgwn and described as 
Lot 1, of R. A. Smith’s subdivi- 
sion of Outlot No. 60, Division 
B”, of the; Governments Outlots 
ijoining the City of Austin, 
avis Coumty, Texas. according 
a map or plat of said subdivi- 
ded in Plat Book 1, 
ravis County, Texas, 
the same _ property 
pletely described by 
and} bounds in Plaintiff's 





T 







etes 


riginal etition in this num- 
red and jentitled cause, filed 
herein on June 17, 1957. Which 
bfought by Plaintiffs 





ult 1s 


aid property by reason of the 
Statute of ‘Limitation and Plain- 
tiffs seek 'an adjudication and 
,ossession. : 
citation is not served 
within ninety (90) days after the 


| date of its issuance, it shall be re- 


turned unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. Martin, Jr., 
Clerk of the 98th District Court of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Given under my hand and seal 

f said Court, in Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, this the 24th day 

f June, A!D, 1957. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By ELI GREER, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Darlene V. Dittmar, defend- 
1 in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say. at or before, 10 

clock A. M. of Monday the 5th 

y of August, 1957, and answer 
he petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 107,316, in which Robert 
S. Dittmar is plaintiff and Dar- 


lene W. Dittmar is defendant, 
filed in sail court on the 18th day 
June, 1957, and the nature of 


Transportation 


in its own way, quite winning.| Port of said children until they 
es | reach the age of 18 years; Plain- 
Mr. Carson playing the local po-, tiff further prays for relief, gen- 
litico utilizes a broad yet well-' eral and special; 
disciplined stvle that fre ntly| . All of which more fully appears 
. a , ° oe t we get from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
goes far enough to include is-| on file in this office and to which 
paraging comments on some of | reference is here made; 
the more slip-shod aspects of the If this citation is not served 
oll ei goa geod the | within 90 days after date of its 
-” mnes | issuance, it shall be returned un- 
night I saw it he broke up his | served. 
fellow performers. Danny Scholl, | a eam —— > So 
playing his _ idealistic opponent | County, Texas, so — 
who wins out over reactionary| Issued and given under my 
entrenchment and ignorance| hand and the seal of said Court 
(th ie: Gea pheme ; at office in the City of Austin, 
ms Gees Se ON this the 10th day of July, 1957. 
fantasy), held firm, fortunately, O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
and won some honors on his own, | a the District Courts, 
f wig ‘ ravis County, Texas 
Bill Mullikin, as an heir-apparent | By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy. 
to the simulated Lucempire, real- | 
ly set the standard, though, for 
his technique was both sprightly 
and immaculate and cheerily low 
in corn content. 
Miss MacDonald, playing Car- 
son’s daughter, was a jolt to me 
since she proved so graceless and 
shrill that I thought Margot 
Moser had been held over from 
“Fanny.” Still, she was allright, 
I guess, For “Texas Li’l Darlin’” 
is, after all, pretty graceless and 


Company, Inc. 


E. P. SHAW, PRESIDENT 


day of July 1957, in a certain} 
Cause No. 106, 060, wherein Lois 
D. Thrasher, a feme sole is Plain- 
tiff, and Jesus G. Sosa, is Defend- 
ant, in favor of the said Plaintiff 
for the sum of One Thousand ' 
Five Hundred Sixty-one and 
25/100 ($1,561.25) ... Dollars, with | 
interest thereon at the rate of 6 
percentum per annum from the 


hich said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
idgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
st Defendant for decree of 
ce dissolving the bonds of 
mony heretofore and now 


tion of forty-two (42) day 
the date of issuance he 
is to say, at or befor: 
clock A.M. of Monday 
day of August, 1957, and 
the petition of J. W. N 






Plaintiff, in Cause No, 107,42 existing between said parties; 
a. mS Wie ie E: *-| blaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
W. Norris, Jr., is. Plai ntiff n the part of the defendant to- 


Houston, Texas 


RENEW 


To the Texas Observer 
504 W. 24th St., Austin 








ee ee | 
ee ee oe | 


2, $7.50; 





One year, $4; 





shrill, itself. A fast word of|13th day of May 1957, together 
praise is in order for Karin| With all costs of suit, that being 

oe the amount of a judgment recov- 
Wolfe, William Le Massena, G./ ered by the said Lois D. Thrasher, 


a feme sole, Plaintiff, in the 53rd 
Judicial District Court of Travis 
County, against the Defendant 
Jesus G. Sosa, and for the fore- 
closure of Vendor’s Lien against 
Defendants, Jesus G. Sosa and 
wife, Juana Sosa, R. O. Davis 
Inc., the City of Austin and Asso- 
ciates Investment Company. 

I, on the 3rd day of July 1957, 
at 2:42 o’clock P.M., have levied 
upon, and will, on the 6th day of 
August, 1957, that being the first 
Tuesday in said month, at the 
Courthouse door in the City of 
Austin, within legal hours, pro- 
ceed to sell for cash to the high- 
est bidder, all the right, title and 
interest of all of the within 


Wood, Howard Smith, and Helen 
Blount; and “excellent” should be 
as sleek and apt as any. 

No one deserves any individual 
praise in the production staff, I’m 
afraid. Though the show proved 
a good deal less painful than its 
title, the honors went not to any 
skilled simulation of spontaneity 
but to the persevering performers 
praised above. Should you like 
to see a bunch of introverts hav- 
ing a ball, then this production is 
your meat. I don’t think Messrs. 





Carson, Scholl, or Mullikin or the named Defendants. as the same 


existed on the 21st day of Janu- 





ary, 1952, in and to the following 








Over $80 Million Insurance in Force 


OIL INDUSTRIES LIFE 





Home Office — 5011 Fannin, Houston 


First life insurance company in Texas with $1,000,000 
Capital and Surplus paid in cash prior to writing business 


described property levied upon, 
to-wit: 

One acre of land out of that 
certain 110.57 acre tract of land 
out of the Santiago del Valle 
Grant in Travis County, Texas, 
sold and conveyed to Lois D. 
Thrasher et al by James H. Max- 
well by deed of date December 
22, 1945, of record in Vol. 776, 
Page 527, Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas. 

The above sale to be made by 
me to satisfy the above described 
judgment for $1,561.25, in favor of 
Lois D. Thrasher, together with 
the costs of said suit, and the pro- 














ceeds applied to the satisfaction 


Ruthie Mae Norris is Defer 
and which petition was filed in 
said Court on the 3rd day of July, | 
1957, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: A suit fo! 
vorce dissolving the bonds of} 
matrimony between J. W. Norris, | 
Jr., and Ruthie Mae Norris on the} 
grounds of harsh, cruel and un- 
kind treatment toward the Plain- 
tiff, which renders their further 
living together as husband and 
wife insupportable. Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that no children were 
born of said union and no com- 
munity property is to be divided. 
If this citation is mot served 
within ninety (90) days after the 


i 


date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

Witness O. T. Martin, Jr., Clerk 
of the District Court of Travis 


County, Texas. 

Issued and given under } 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at my office in the City of Aus- 
tin this the 3rd day of July, 1957. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Court 
of Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 

Issued this the 3rd day of July 


1957. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Court 
of Travis County, Texas 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO: Morgan C. Hamilton, Julia 
H. Smith, Mary H. Mitchell, a 
widow, Robert A. Smith, also 
known as R.A. Smith, and the un- 





| gether 


ward plaintiff of such nature as 


ito render their further living to- 
|gether as husband and wife alto- 


insupportable. Plaintiff 
alleges that one child was born to 
this union, to-wit: Robert Martin 
Dittmar, a boy, 9 months of age, 
and plaintiff asks for custody of 
said child. ; 

No community property was ac- 
cumulated. Plaintiff further prays 
for cost of suit and relief, general 
and special; all of which more 
fully appears from plaintiff's or- 
iginal petition on file in this of- 
fice, and to which reference is 
here made. 
the 19th day of June, 1957. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its is- 
suance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

Witness, O. T. Martin Jr., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis 
County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 21st day of May, 1957. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 

Travis County, Texas. 

Geo. W. Bickler, Deputy. 


By 
By Eli Green, Deputy. 
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AF COLONEL MUZZLED 


(Continued fromm page 1) ' 
were given this team by the Base 
is that the operation of the roller 
skating concession was ,not to in- 
terfere with the training program 


in any way. 
“Shortly before the skating 
rink opened (Jan. (17, 1957), 


Colonel Jarvis Jones, Wing Oper- 
ations Officer, advised; me that 
he and Colonel Jasper Bell, Dep- 
uty Base Commander,) had dis- 
cussed the matter of | providing 
each basic airman with; one night 
of open post each week ... it was 
admitted to me by Colonel Jones 
that this proposal wag designed 
primarily to aid the roller skating 
concession. He told me that it had 
been determined by Calonel Bell 
that the concession ed be- 
tween 500 and 600 skaters a day. 
.. Colonel Jones stated that 





while it was recognized by all | 


factors in deciding to establish 
these concessions, There has been 
'a considerable investment in these 
proposed (open post) policy with facilities and to insure suc- 
General Grills Grills stat-' cessful operations, whole-hearted 
ed he was cognizant of the prob- | support will be required.’ 
that he had made up his mind| “At 1545 hours, 15 March 1957, I 
lems this ... would impose ... but' was directed to report to General 
and was going to go through with'Grills. He read the quotation 
it cited above and stated: ‘You are 
“By way of further background,/ not supporting my policy on open 
in the summer of 1956, a practice! post. Do you intend to or shall I 
was developed that was generally! start looking for a new Group 
approved whereby basic trainees ' Commander?’ ... I asked General 
were allowed to go take two!Grills for some clarification of 
hours of horseback riding in lieu' how far he wanted me to go with 
of physical training.... I can see! this ‘encouragement’ and ‘support’ 
that it laid an unfortunate prece-j|of the roller skating rink and 
dent because about the Ist of} Colonel Bell, the reputy base com- 
February, 1957, the owner of the| mander, stated that he had made 
bow and archery concession 0n'a complete study of the roller 
the base came to see me and re-| skating rink’s needs and that it 
quested that I ‘encourage’ basic, took $300 a day. General Grills 
trainees to visit his concession in| then stated that that was the sup- 
lieu of the prescribed physical | port that was needed and that it 
training He assured me that; was up to me to get the job 
the charge to the trainees would|done ...” 


that recruits could not 'be forced! be reasonable if I could arrange 
to use this roller skating rink.|to have them come to him in 





the idea was that if 2,000 to 3,500 
recruits were on post each night, | 
it was hoped that possibly 500 to 
600 would attend the roller skat- | 
ing rink voluntarily..| I voiced | 
my opposition to it (the|open post 
policy) but was told by Colonel | 
Jones that it was an accomplish- | 
ed policy and that it ‘would be 





groups of 50 men at a time. I did 
not consider his suggestion fav- 
orably 


System ‘Wired’ 

“On or about the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1957, General Grill orally 
advised all of the commanders 

that he approved the substitu- 


Airmen Flush 

“It was apparent that General 
Grills wanted me to use my posi- 
tion to put pressure on the basic 
airmen to use the roller skating 
| rink. During our discussion, he 
, Stated: ‘The average basic airman 
/has more money in his pocket 
| than he has ever had before—he 
'is going to spend it somewhere 





placed into effect when;the roller} tion of both horseback riding and' and we might as well get it here.” 


skating rink was open 

“On 10 January, 1997, 
regular staff meeting @f my 17) 
squadron commanders {this new | 


| skating in lieu of organized and 
at the) scheduled physical training if the, the basics not having enough 


volunteered to go and 


This statement 


trainees 
pay for it 


; When I expressed concern about 


money in their third and fourth 
weeek to get a haircut, he replied 


open post policy was; discussed | was not in the form of a directive} to the effect that they were doing 


and it was the unanimows opinion 

that such liberal privileges! 
for trainees would affect the en-| 
tire training program. It is to be 


noted at this stage that nothing 
was said of what ultimately « 
veloped into a. substitution of! ., 
roller skating and horseback vs 
riding for the physical training 


aspects of the basic training pro- 
gram That aspect developed 
later. 

I requested and was grant- 
ed an cpportunity to discuss this 


Colonel Smyrl . 
Pro and Con | 


Two commanding officers wrote 
efficiency reports on. Colonel! 
James A. Smyrl while he com- 
manded the 3720th Basic Military 
Training Group at Lackland Air 
Force Base. 

One of these was Major Gen- 
eral John H. McCormick, base 
commander during the first 21) 
and one-half months of Smyrl’s 
tenure as 3720th commander. Said 
McCormick: 


his control of the Group | 
and his execution of hig mission | 
have been good. 


. an extremely young colonel : 
holding one of the most' difficult, | 
responsible and important assign- | 
ments on this base; saddled with | 
what admittedly one of the} 
most over-extended organizations | 
in the Air Force. His assignment, 
is one of the most demanding, | 
harrassing, frustrating and per- 
haps unrewarding of any I know., 
He has met these challenges with | 
untiring enthusiasm, imagination } 
and force. Considering his exper- 
ience and the demands of the task 
I am extremely well pleased with 
the results he obtains. I believe 
his attitude is excellent, his ob- 
jectives are sound and that he has 
growth potential.” 


is 


Major General H. L. Grills, af- 
ter four and one-half months as 
Smyrl’s commander, wrote of 
him: 


“ .. unduly awed or disturbed 
by the magnitude of the responsi- 
bility — that the responsibility 
weighs on him too heavily—that 
he lacks the maturity of judgment 
necessary for the effective dis- | 
charge of his responsibility.” 





or order 


ron commanders that I was ex-! and sneakers which they bought, ton, 


tremely dissatisfied with the ef- 


fectiveness of their assigned phys-| could go back to the old system of! Jarger acreaged of small 
I indi- physical training in fatigues and | hay, potatoes, and peanuts. 


ical training instructors. 
t until I found consider- 
ble improvement that 
optional 


would be substitu- 


tions in my group. 


no 


there ; 


at the Base Exchange, that they 


| 
‘thereby they would have more 
money to spend for everything 


ee roller skating. 


“At 0730 hours, on Monday the | 


COLLEGE STATION 
AND AUSTIN 


Things are looking better 
down on the farm, as any fool 
would expect. 

The drouth-breaking rains 
from February into June 
have resulted ina _ refresh- 
ingly solid crop outlook and 
a number of record-breaking 


yield predictions. 
A check at College Station 


yielded the information that the 
demand for farm labor is up. 
Vance Edmondson, assistant pro- 
fessor in the Aggie department of 
agricultural economics, said the 
rate per hour for farm labor is up 
from 59.6 cents to 61.7 cents. 

Insecticides will be used a little 
more this year if there is any 
change at all, Edmondson said; 
petrofuels and lubricants pur- 
chasing by farmers is up, and fer- 
tilizer purchases have increased 
15 percent over last year in 
Texas. Farmers have also been re- 
pairing more of their machinery | 
than in recent years. 

The United States Department’! 
of Agriculture’s latest crop report | 
reflects optimistic conditions 
around the state. 

The 243 milion acres total 
cropland estimated for harvest, 
this year will be two million acres | 
; higher than the 1956 figure, US-| 








I advised my squad-| their physical training in trunks, DA predicted. Reductions in cot- | 


corn, rice, flaxseed, and 
sweet potatoes are offset by the | 
grains, 


} Cotton is down from 
j 71 million to 6.2 million acres this 
Texas farmers have socked 


1.1 million cotton acres in’ 


acreage 


| year; 
away 


“On or about Ist March, 1957, | 18th of March, 1957, I conferred | the soil bank, USDA said. It will 


Mr. Morris Jaffe, the owner of the 
roller skating rink, came to my 
office for what he termed a 
‘friendly visit. He told me that 


| what he had to say to me was in 


extreme confidence. He told me 
that he had $275,000 invested in 
the roller skating rink. He stated: 
‘The way I operate I am not par- 
ticularly interested in any 5 or 6 


| percent return on my investment 


—if I was I would have invested 
in General Motors.’ Continuing he 
said: ‘I have this system pretty 
well set up—everybody seems to 
be going along with me except 
you, but you seem to be on the 
outside.” He stated that he had 
“this system pretty well wired’ 


|and went on to say that he had 
| seen me operate for quite a while 
|} and liked me personally ‘but you 


had better get with the system ..’ 
I was quite surprised at the 
frankness of his statements but I 
thanked him for his advice and 
was noncommital at the time as 
far as possible. The conversation 
as I recall then drifted to some 
remarks about his private air- 
plane and then he left ...” 

“On or about 5 March, 1957, 
Colonel Samuel McKinnon, Air 
Base Group Commander, visited 
me to inform me that according 
to Base Exchange and the conces- 
sionaire’s figures, there was not 
as much business from basic 
trainees as they had expected or 
desired ... I pointed out to him 
that I had no control over the 
amount of money that the basic 
trainees spent. ... I also pointed 
out to him that my only directive 
was to place the basic airmen on 
open post .... 

“During the week of 10 through 
15 March, 1957, a Materiel Staff 
Assistance Team from Headquar- 
ters, Technical Training Air Force 
visited Lackland ... Unfavorable 
comments toward my command 
were given this group by Base 
Exchange and the Air Base 
Group: 

“*The Rollerdrome and riding 
stables are apparently not receiv- 
ing the support of the basic train- 


ees, which was one of the basic ... 


| with General Grills and advised 


him that I had sought desperately 
pod the weekend to find a solu- 
tion to the directive he had given 
ime and that I had not yet found 
any means of accomplishing his 
| directive to support the roller 
skating rink to the extent of $300 
a day General Grills ended 
this discussion by announcing: 
‘You are to remain in command 
of the Basic Training Group and 
to run it in accordance with your 
convictions until such tme as I 
can obtain a replacement for 


you .... 


Out by Nightfall 


“At 1600 hours on 21 March 
1957 I was told by the Wing Per- 
sonnel Officer, Colonel Eugene 
Wilson, that I and my deputy, Lt. 
Colonel Vickery, were to clear 
out our desks by that night and 
each of us was to have no con- 
tact with basic training effective 
22 March 1957. I do not know the 
reason for Colonel Vickery’s re- 
moval nor was any explanation 
given to me for his removal. 

“'.. I want to emphasize with 
all the vigor at my command that 
I am not here either directly or 
by innuendo accusing General 
Grills of acting in collusion with 
the concessionaire. The essence of 
the entire matter is that I had a 
directive from General Grills to 
support the roller skating rink to 
the extent of $300 a day. This 
roller skating rink operates seven 
days a week. Three hundred dol- 
lars a day would amount to $109,- 
500 a year. At this rate the con- 
cessionaire would have his entire 
investment repaid in two and one- 
half years with a contract of 
seven and one-half years left ... 

“The most confusing thing of 
all to me is the policy published 
by my successor ... on the sub- 
ject of base liberty (on April 1, 
1957). It stated: ‘Base personnel 
and supervisors will in no way 
influence nor suggest that train- 
ees May or may not use any rec- 
reational and/or concession facil- 
ities on Lackland Air Force Base 


” 








be the smallest cotton crop in| 
acreage since 1895 excepting only | 
the year 1945, 

Wheat production is to be one-| 
| fourth over last year and the} 
, largest crop since 1952. The corn} 
crop is to be 43 percent above | 
last year’s short crop. Oats will} 
be almost double last year’s crop | 
and nearly half again the latest | 
ten-year average. Rice will be | 
down five percent from last year, | 
reflecting more soil bank partici- 
pation. Hay production (2 million 
tons) will be 53 percent over 1956 
nad the second largest crop on 
record. Sorghums, replacing cot- 
ton to an extent, will be a fourth 
bigger than 1956 and by far the| 
largest crop of record. The Irish | 
potato crop will be the largest 
since 1949. This is the best year 
for peaches and pears since 1953, 
with trees in splendid condition. | 

SUCH SANGUINE predictions 
do not, however, stampede Bob 
Williams of the marketing news 








riculture, who says: 


drouth yet and won’t until we get 
a crop in. Conditions early in the 
year were hopeful for the recov- 
ery of our $2 billion-a-year gross 
agricultural industry. But the 
rains were too heavy, and now we 
need more of them. We still have 
some subsoil moisture, but many 
of the root systems are shallow. 
A lot depends on rains late this 
month. The old drouth is over, 
and we hope a new one isn’t 
starting.” 

Farm income figures available 
through USDA in Austin do not 
yet reflect the results of the rains. 
For the first two months of 1957 
farm income in Texas was $241 
million compared to $263 million 
for the same months of 1956. 
Since the USDA price index for 
all farm products in Texas was 
247 in March, 1956, and 262 in 
March, 1957, the volume of farm 
products has gone down early 
this year even more than the dol- 
lar figure showed. 

Williams explains the enforced 





trend away from cotton as the! 


Labor Demand Rising 
Crop Future Improves 


cause of an upsurge along the 
Coastal Bend, in Nueces County, 
and on the High Plains in small 
grains. Sesame is a new grain 
crop with good prospects. Accord- 
ing to George B. Strong of the 
USDA crop reporting service, the 
prolonged drouth has increased 
emphasis on irrigation, especially 
on the plains. Reduced acreage 
available for planting has caused 
the use of more fertilizer to get 
maximum yields per acre, he said. 

In a broad way, the evidence is 
that the consolidation trend on 
the farms is continuing. John 
Southern, agricultural economist 
at the USDA in College Station, 
said that the trend, having hit its 
peak five years ago, has slacked 
off except in the irrigated areas. 
He found some buying for con- 
solidation continuing on the High 
Plains. 

Williams says he can’t see any 
substantial evidence of big merg- 
ers recently. Strong says that US 
DA has been assuming that the 
consolidation trend is continuing 
and that the drouth accelerated 
it, but Williams isn’t so sure; he 
believes a lot of people just took 


|jobs in town and kept trying to 


plant and holding on to their land. 

In its February, 1957, “Migra- 
tion of the Texas Farm Popula- 
tion,” the Texas Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station (R. D. Lewis, 
'director), reports that 1,156,000 
people were living on Texas 


farms in April, 1956, compared to 
1,126,000 for April, 1954; but that 
since 1950 the number of Texans 
on farms has declined 230,000, or 
16.7 percent compared to an 11.2 
percent decline on the national 
level. 

An estimated net out-migration 
of 341,000 occurred between 1950 
and 1956; a net of 910,000 migrated 
from the Texas farms between 
1940 and 1950. 

STANLEY ARBINGAST, ex- 
pert economist at the Bureau of 


fa 


Business Research at the Univer- ~* 


sity of Texas, says in general that 
farm population continues to de- 
crease except around large indus- 
trial centers, where farm people 
can go into town to work. 

Arbingast says the trend of the 
last several decades, “cotton go- 
ing west and cattle going east,” 
has continued until now there 
may be more cattle in Texas east 
of Dallas than west, Farmers can 
grow cotton and other crops now 
on the irrigated high plains, 
while East Texas, its soils treated 
with improved fertilizers, has nu- 
tritious grasses that make for big- 
ger boned cattle. 

Texas farmers, says Arbingast, 
are becoming more aware that 


service of the Department of Ag-| they must put quality products on 
|the market if they want to sell 


“We haven't recovered from the | them. Jacksonville tomatoes were 


refused on Eastern markets re- 
cently because they were too 
watery. “In the past,” Arbingast 
says, “Texas farmers were not <s 
scientific as those in the Middle 
West. Now there is greater em- 
phasis on quality. There is better 
| seed, plant, and animal selection.” 


BELDEN POLL CONCLUDES 
TEXANS NOTED SCANDALS 
IN STATE GOVERNMENT 


Joe Belden’s Texas Poll con- 
cludes that scandal and corrup- 
tion in Texas state government 
has made a “deep imprint” in the 
, public mind. Belden’s pollsters 
|asked, “What is the first thing 
that comes to your mind when 
you think of our state govern- 
ment in Austin?’’ and got more 
“graft and corruption” answers 
than any other kind. 
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